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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses community coll 
services available to Air Force personnel stationed 
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INTRODUCTION 

Twentieth centur>' American democracy has given birth to the ideal of mass education. 
In no institution is this poUcy more clearly exemplified tlian in the American community 
college. Outreach programs seek to give aU ages, occupations, and races a piece of Ihe 
educational pie. Alternate learning centers are springing up to cushion the prdalems 
encountered with open door admissions poUcies. Community resources are utilized 
and developed as this curious modem anaafgamation inliales the flavor of its community 
and exhales refreshing opportunities for its populace. 

One segment of that American community is the military student. His education 
and career developement became the object of intense study and interest as the Vietnam 
veteran flooded the economy in the early 70's. Many fine programs were funded for his 
benefits as weU. It ^eems logical that the community college, an institution so inlierent 
v/ith flexibility, should continue to adapt programs to the higher education needs of the 
military man regardless of the location of Ms assignment. This paper is an attempt to 
review the services avaUable to Airforce personnel stationed at remote bases around the 
world. It is hoped tliat these observations and suggestions may be generalized to any 
military brand). 

^ First, the atypical educational needs of the military man will be cUscussed. Secondly, 
the basic programs available to enlisted servicemen will included an analysis of four 
American community colleges, which are involved in the issueing of certificates and 
degrees Co remotely stationed Air Force personnel. Tliirdly, the goals and problems of 
intematioiial education wiU be cUscussed as they suggest cooperation with local military 
• installations. ' Q 
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I. ^The Atypical Military Student 
The enlisted military ixian has been stereotyped and generalized throughout the 
literature. From research on Vietnam vet, many of whom have not yet separted, 
and from professional experience with new, young recruits in the PREP program, this 

author will cite a few at>T)ical characertisics which can best be dealt with in the community 

f 

college. 1 Statistics sTiovv that in April of 1973, 45% of aU undexgraduate veterans entered 
^ /^Tycar institutions upon their separation from the service. At that time, veteran un- 

employement rated llj^l^compared with 7.3!;;;, for the nation at laxge. For racial minority 
vets, the percentage was 50% Iiigher. Lee John Betts describes the situation vividly: 
"Accordii)g^ 1971 Harris poll, 44% of returning servicemen 
claimed they liad received no occupational training in tlie military . 
Of those who did receive occupational training, the majority ^ 
considered their training of minimal applicability in civilian society, 
o ^ (from .U.S. Congress statistics, 1972). Obviously, the need for 

additional education and training among many veterans remains a major 
national priority.'* 2 

For those Vietnam era serviceman who stayed in, the problem may be even worse. A 
45 year old man is retiring after 20 or 30 years of service is scared to death of 4 year 
institutions, yet may have no ipimediatcly marketable skills. Similarly, the young, 
inexperienced enlistee who serves four years and separates at age 22 or 23 has failed to 
compete with his civilian peer group for educational or career experience* Many have 
families to support, and again, no hirable sldll. Thus, tlie need for occupational 
training is common to the military enlistee today. 

10 
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A second atypical characteristic of the student serviceman is his need for academic 
remedication. Betts cites D,E. Johnson's Report of the President's Committee on the 
Vietnam Veteran as follows; 

. .as many as 30% of the servicemen who have received 
a Mgh school diploma have mariginal skills in basic communi- 
cation and computation areas. " (1969) • 

The high scliool graduate who -dnters the service as an enlisted man is olten the one 
who lias failed to adjust to the traditional academic climate of secondary school. 

Tliirdly, enlisted service personnel closely parallel the typical community college 
student body, and in the same manner are quite divergent from the typical 4 year college 
student body. A survey conducted by the American Council on Education on the Vietnam 
vet entering college in 1972 summarizes the profile well: 

, '*by almost every traditional measure of socioeconomic 
status and It every level of postsecondary education, 
veterans are clearly from more disadvantaged backgrounds. 
They are more likely to have come from working class 
backgrounds, less likely to be white, much more likely to 
be married, more likely to attend an institution close to their 
home, and more likely to have had poor academic records in 
liigh school, " 3 

Fouth and finally, the enlisted student must participate in a flexible institution. 
Inflexible admissions, transfers, alternate learning methods, and schedules must not 
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slam the door to education before he steps inside. In effect, sucJi a min is searching for 
a "revolving" door: one that will allow him to enter and exit non -punitiyely. He hasn't 
the key to impRck the traditional doors" of most senior colleges. ^-^ 

n. Opportunities fox the Military Stude nt 
The wealt'i of references and quotes above indicates the characteristics <^scussed 
surely do not represent any real cUscovery. Educators liave recognized them, though 
mostly in relation to the Vietnam returnee, and serveral programs have been organized 
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to help alleviate some of the divergencies described above. 

In Germany several years ago, there was an attitude among U.S. Army officers 
reflected by these words of General Ratton: 

"\Vlien we take a young num into the armed forces, we*have 

an obligation to turn liim back to civilian life a better man. " 4 
^ 

Part of this obligation involved bridging tlvj academic described by Betts and others. 

PREP was cstajDUshed in conjuction with Big Ben Community CoHege to provide an intensive 
refresher course in reading, writing and mathematics for personnel about to enter post- 
secondary training. Tlie response was so great that the Air Force initiated a PREP as 
vveU, and today die program has had widesjjread participation from numerous commuiuty 
colleges at niiHtary instaUations around the world. It has been this author's experience 
through two years of instructing the PREP progtam that most graduates of PREP do not 
enter 4 yea r coUeges. Almost all go on to local community colleges for career or general 
transfer training. ^ 
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For diose who do not need remedication, but who are already knowledgeai)le in 
viable disciplines, oppooniunities are provided to challenge Uie credit course, receiving 
full credit for it. The CoUege Level Examination Program is the most common of tliese 
programs. Some institutions wiU accept as many as 45 of a curriculum's total basic 
units through CLEP. Others offer specific credit by -examination opportunities. To 
facilitate transfer opportunity for the transient military person, a growing net\vork of 
community colleges subscrilie to die Ser'/ice man's Opportunity College. Some rely on 
the Commission of Accredition of Service Experience (CASE) to transmit service 
experience iato credit. * 

Aji attempt to centralize and expand these various aspects of serviceman's benefits 
was made in 1971 when representatives of the USAF Academy, the Air University, and 
\ir Training Command met "to explore ways of increasing benefits of Air Force training 
and educational programs for the individual, the Air Force, and the Nation. 5 The result 
was the Community CoUege of the Air Force, wliich awarded its first certificate in August 
1973. Tlus uhiqlie Organization acts as a depository for aU regular coUege credits earned 
and for any .mUitary training completed. The miUtar>' training is converted into coUege 
credit, and one of two certificates may be obtained. Wlien 64 semester hours are 
accumulated, a Career. Education Certificate is available. Twenty four of these hours 
must be teclinical training, 25 hours in related educational subjects, and 6 hours on 
management and military science studies. Completion of this certificate plus two years 
toacliing experience and a 26 hour program entitles one to earn an Instructor of Tecluiology 
Certificate. The recipients of either of these two program certificates is responsible for 
securing tliose 25 hours of general education coursed through an accredited institution or 
through exemption by examination. 7 



Community colleges serve military personnel stationed in tl^eir districts <iU over the 
nation. Offical .\ir Force statistics reveal that five American community colleges also 
serve persomiel in foreign countries. 6" No catalogue information was available form ^ 
Technical Institute in Washington, D.C. wliich allegedly serves bases in Spain, England, . 
and"Gre^ce; The other four schools. will be discussed in tow ways: Wliat locations are 
served and how their catalogues describe actual prog:^ms offered at those foreign locations. 
1. Los .\ngeles Community College, CaUfomia Teclinicfcl and Occupation degree- 
A. Locations: 

Yokota, Japan ^ Clark, PluUipines > • 

i\tisavia, Japan ' . NKP, Tliailand* 

Osan, Korea Korat, Thailand* 

Kunsan, Korea - ■ U-Topao, Tliailand* 

Kandena, Japan Adoin, Thailand* 

< 

,B. Programs 
\ 

"Los .\ngeles Commiuiity College ov.erseas offers courses in career fields at 
military bases in the Pidfic and Far East. . .(to earn a degree) a maximum of 
80';i may be completed at other colleges or Uirough non traditional means.". . 
under a contract for degree agreement, servicemen may plan to earn an 
associate degree from l^YCC as a result of a variety of options 7 ^ 
No specifics of couxsed offered are cited, and a review of the faculty rosier 
does not reveal wMch are stationed at these foreign' locations . * 

2. Harford Community College, Maryland Tecluiical and Occupational degree • ' 
A. Locations 

*See page 13 for footenote 
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AjLcouijurgej i^ngxaaici 


Clucksancis, England 




Jinnoisi, Italy 


iVXJULUciUUUJ.; i^IlgXclIlU 


Ramstein, Germany . 


UCilLWcltUOy iZ/IlgXctllCl 


Betbug, Germany 




Rlieim Man, Germany 




Sembach, Germany 




Wiesbaden, Germany 


Sn^inOTl^lhl pm Cle^ym^rwr 


Upper Heyford, England 


Incirlik, Turkey 


West Ruislip, England 


Karamurs-el, Turkey 


Zaragoza, Spain 


Adana, Turkey 


Aviano, Italy 



B. Programs 

y 

"Under contract to the Department of E)efense, HCC is providing educational 
services for niilitary personnel, dependents, and employees of government 
organizations. . .die goal oi European program is to upgrade oi; initially provide 
opportunity for tlie development of marketable skills in a career of law enforcement. 
T^irough the close cooperation of otlier educational institutions with programs in 
Europe, students may also continue their education beyond the programs offered by 
HCC.*' 8 Nowhere is it specified what tliese additional programs are, or exactly 
how the insinuated cooperations witli foreign universities is carried out. A review 
of the faculty roster revealetl that one director and two law enforcement instructors 

4 

are assigned to tins European program. 
El Paso Community College, Texas Technical and Occupational degree 
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A. Locations 

Ramstein, Gerrnany 
Zeweibrucken, Germany 
Hahn, Germany 
Weisbanden, Germany 
Menimingen, Germany 
Kleine Brugel, Belgium 
Camp New Amsterdam, Holland 



Aviano, Italy 
Mildenliill, England 
Sculthorpe, England 
\Veithersfield, England 
THUle, Greenland- 
Goose Bay, Canada 
Woomara, Australia 



Be Programs 

"Militar>' personnel may be awarded a degree or certificate upon completion of 
15 quarter hours from EPCC, provided all other course requirements have been 
met. "9 



The cratalogue states that a maximum total of 75 quarter hours of credit may be 
accepted from such alternatives a CLEF (45 hours), USAFI courses, military 
experience, and Servicemen's Work Experiences Evaluation (SWEEP). No 
mention is made of the foreign programs, and a coordinator of military programs 
is the only pertinent staff listed on the faculty roster. 



Big Bend Community College; Washington 
A. Locations 

Aviano, Italy 
Liijes, AjorS; 
Brindisi, Italy 
Kata mural, Turkey 
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AA, Technical Occupational degrees 

Alcoiibury, England 

Bentwaters, England 

Chicksands, England 
•I* 

Upper Hoyford, England 



B. Programs 

The only mention of military students in BBCC recent catalogues is the veteran's 
office. 

III . International Education and the U,S, Military Installation Abroad 



The American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, recognizing the growing 
need for international persi>ective, lias established an office of international programs. 
\ XQ[x>JX issued in September, 1974, cites 5 goals that are conducive to the establishment of 
community colleges abroad. It is this author's contention tliat community colleges* exteiBion 
programs on iuilitar>' bases abroad may serve a useful function in realizing these goals. 

1. Distribution of community college materials to educators and institutions 
outside the U.S. , 

2. Dcvelopeinent of materials of special interest to other countries. 

3. To put educators in other countries in touch with colleges and other private \ 
iUid government agencies in the U.S. that might prove to be useful sources of 
information cUid counsel. ^ ^ 

i. To provide member colleges with access to educational establishments and 
representatives in other countries for the developement of information and personnel 
exchanges and programs. 

5, To bring about opportunities for participation in international workshops and 
-Issemblies jEor representatives of olhcr countries as well .is officuls from member 
coUe'jjes of /UCJc/ l6 

Military personnel in /Vfrica, Asia, die Caribean, Central and South America, Europe, 
the North Atlantic, the Near East, and North America can find some native institutions which 

( 9 ) ' 
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ascribe to this organization and its goils. Some have significant ties with sister institutions 
in tlie states. Working directly with American community colleges extensions at military 
installations could so functionally and economically strengthen those ties and promote 
these goals on a real sharing basisi 

/ • 

Raymond Schultz, in VViiliam Tiiomas' American Education Abroad, cites valid ji-easons 
why mor>? community college programs are needed overseas. Increased educational 
opportimities for elemcntar>' and secondaV students around tJie world are encouraging such 
students to pursue liigher education. Yet graduates of these typically liberal arts 4-year 
semi - professional people is expancUng. Schaltz also cites various changes that are needed 
so that the American t^-pe community college can be successful. The conditions demanding 
change include non-transferaJiHty, lack of credit hour systems, strict entrance require- 
ments and quotas, lack of fimncial and human resources. Cooperation with extension programs 
on military' installations could help alleviate tlfci^e problems. A particularly critical need 
is that political leadership must be ripe for any foreign education system to be successful. 
Schultz cites South Korea's recent failure as a case in point; > 

"Here seems to be a classic case of attempting to transplant an American 
educational mstitution into anodier country witfibut making needed adjustments 
and v/itliout an understanding of th(5 concept or a committment to it by educational 
leaders of tile country. " 11 

By using the. military base as an initial campus, the institution is not "transplanted" 
onto the foreign culture in the brasli maimer alluded to above. The program is already 
there, functioning as a model, tactfully offering its resources, gently encouraging a real 

, (10) . 
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/ sharing of ideas and resources. 
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A Six-Staio Regional Workshop on International Education in 1974 expounded ideas 
wMch are congruent with the situation described above and with the suggestions which 
conclude- this paper. ^ . 

Seymour Eskrow'y acldress includes these pertient reliiarks: 

"as we stuggle toward multi - cultural, international, and global insights 
we are lealnung. . .tliat if the world is to be the teacher, there are essentiaUy 
two directions in wliich must go, literaUy and spirituaUy: (1) we must bring 
the woi;ld to our campus in a kind of educational implosion, and (2) we must » 
lend our teacliers and students off campus, and into the community and into 
the world in new kinds of educational explorations." 12 . ' ' , 

SJinilarly, Goldrick exemplifies how tliegoals of study abroad programs may be realized 
by servicemen, dependents and foreign natives partffipating. in a program such as tliis 
paper suggests: ' ■ ' 

"Tlie origins of many disciplines are overseas, and even though courses in these 
areas arc taught in EngUsh in both cases, the Overseas course offers insight into the 
reason for c}ivcrgont developement. Often students can see world change and progress." 13 

In conclusion, Isaac Becker's remarks point to the broader aspects of promoting international 
relations for the average citizen. Again, tliis author would point out Uie congrutncy of this 
remark to die situation descriJjed in tliis paper: 

(the community coUege).. .commimity-based as it is, is in a key positioa to' 
develop a consistent, pliilosophically sound interpit^tation of the international 

(11) 



relations and to reach the average citizen with a'program to ^hare that 
interpretation on a broad basis." 13 ? * . 

Sugg estions for Promoting Coo^fation between Community C oUe^^s anrl 
American Military Ingtallations Abroad [ ^ — 

1-. American community coUeges which claim to offe^^ertificates and 
degrees to American service personnel abroad should offer general education 
courses on chose bases, so that servicemen who gaij 't exempt them through 
examination can complete those 25 hours on location. 

2. American community colleges participating in fqr.eign military programs 
should provide laison personnel to work with local foreign institutions in 
developing programs to propogate the sharing pf ideas and resources.. 

3. The AACJC should Support such efforts academicaUy and through funding.^ 

4. ^ny such community college programming should be available to militaiy 
.de[5endents and other Americans living in the foreign location, as weU as to 
interested natives. 

5. A planning •committee responsible fox long riinge planning and evaluation of 
such programs should__he established.. Members should represent tlie CCAF, 
participating American community coUeges, foreign affiliated personnel, and 
/VACJC personnel. 
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6. Tlie effortfe^ of the USAF to promote education for it's world wide community 

• ■ * 

should be duplicated bf other U.S. military branches of service. 

ft s 
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